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ROBERT KOCH. 


It was with a distinct shock to us all that on the morning of 
the 28th of May we received word that Dr. Koch was dead. 

Professor Koch, the most famous of bacteriologists, was born in 
1843. He graduated from the University of Gottingen in 1866 and 
his whole subsequent career was given to painstaking and perse- 
vering, but bold and original, research in medicine, particularly in 
bacteriology, a science practically unknown at the time Professor 
Koch commenced its study. Of his great and varied services to all 
mankind, veterinarians need no reminder. 

For fourteen years following 1866, Koch followed the practice 
of his profession in small towns in Eastern Prussia. As early .as 
1876 he discovered and named the bacillus of authrax, the first of 
the bacilla to be isolated and named. This, together with his inves- 
tigations into the cause of septicemia, announced in 1878, brought 
him wide recognition in Germany and an appointment on the Im- 
perial Health Board in 1880. 

In 1882 came the announcement by Koch of the discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus, its cultivation in artificial media, and the 
production of tuberculosis by innoculation of animals with it. 

In recognition of the services of Koch in the study of the re- 
relation of the comma bacillus to cholera he was in 1883 appointed 
chief of the German cholera expedition which went to Egypt and 
later to India in the investigation of cholera. For his service on 
this ocmmission Koch received $25,000 from the government—and a 
decoration from the Emperor. In 1885 Koch was elected to a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Berlin and made Director of the 
Hygienic Laboratory. 

The announcement of the discovery of tuberculin was prema- 
turely forced from Professor Koch by officials of the University of 
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Berlin in 1890. The statements of Professor Koch concerning the 
uses of tuberculin were singularly misquoted. He believed tuber- 
culin to be curative in incipient cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Sensational reports concerning it were published and miraculous 
cures of all cases of tuberculosis were expected. Persons afflicted 
with this disease flocked to Berlin from every part of the world: 
the most of them only to be disappointed by its failures and many 
of them to be killed by its toxicity. The value of tuberculin as a 
curative agent is being more and more appreciated every year and is 
more midely used now than at any time since it was discredited 
soon after its introduction. Of the value of tuberculin as a diag- 
nostic agent veterinarians are fully informed. Every plan for the 
control of tuberculosis depends primarily upon tuberculin to locate 
the infection. 

In 1900, Professor Koch was sent to East Africa to investigate 
the cattle diseases of that country, at a remuneration of $300 a day. 
He was not successful in shedding much light upon hematozoan 
diseases of the tropics, whose etiology comparatively u~™known vet- 
erinarians have since worked out with some degree of completeness. 

The announcement of Professor Koch concerning the rarety of 
the transmission of tuberculosis from the bovine to man has, like 
his statements concerning the curative value of tuberculin, been 
widely misquoted and has undeniably rendered the eradication of 
tuberculosis from dairy cattle more difficult by strengthening the 
opposition to the tuberculin testing of cattle. Professor Koch’s 
statement in London in 1901, as reaffirmed in Berlin in 1903, and 
again at the International Congress on Tuberculosis at Washington, 
D. C., in 1908, really amounted to little more than that it had not 
been satisfactorily proven to him that pulmonary tuberculosis in man 
was ever occasioned by infection from the bovine. 

The invention of solid media was one of Dr. Koch’s greatest 
contributions to the advancement of the science of bacteriology. 
He was a prolific writer; among his best known works are “On 
Bacteriological Investigation”, ‘On Cholera Bacteria’, and ‘‘The 
Investigation of Pathogenic Organisms’’. In 1905 the Nobel prize 
for achievement in physiology was awarded to Dr. Koch. 

During recent years Dr. Koch had given much time to the study 
of the condition known as “sleeping sickness’’ and had discovered a 
palliative for it. 

Koch was personally known to many American veterinarians and 
his death will be mourned by the whole profession as a distinct loss 
to science and to mankind. 
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STIMULATION AND ITS RELATION TO VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


By. F. F. Brown, D. V. S., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

Inasmuch as the subject selected would be too extensive if dis- 
cussed in all its phases, and the general practitioner is already fully 
conversant with its more common use, the writer has largely con- 
fined his remarks to the application to febrile diseases, of which 
influenza, bronchitis, and pneumonia may be regarded as fair 
examples. 

The word ‘stimulation’? as applied to this subject may be 
taken to mean any of those agencies that may be used for the 
purpose of “‘exciting’’ functional activity of an organ or a part. 

In contrast we have the word ‘‘sedative’’, which applied to 
medicine means an agent that has the power of lowering the func- 
tional activity of some portion of the body. 

As disease results in either increased or lowered activity of the 
body as a whole, or of some particular organ of the body, it can read- 
ily be appreciated why these two classes of agents occupy such prom- 
inent places in the list of therapeutic remedies. 

The true nature of disease was imperfectly understood during 
the early history of medicine, and because associated with death, 
was regarded as some monster, some personality from the Evil One, 
whose only mission was destruction. 

Sacrafice, supplication and torture were all prescribed, with a 
view of appeasing the greed of the demon, or driving him from the 
body of the ailing unfortunate by charms cr force. Eveninthe days of 
of the lancet, the blue-mass, pill ,the heroic sweatings, the thought of 
personality seemed still manifest, for the efforts were in the line of 
getting rid of a something—and unfortunately the patient himself 
was too often that something. 

Disease meant war, and the knife was whetted for the fray. 
Measures that would depress were used with the hope that the 
disease would be suppressed, yet as medical knowledge developed, 
out of the tangle of ignorance came the calmer thought that disease 
was a condition and not an entity. 

As the physiologist and pathologist made clearer our concept 
of normal function and processes of structural change we began a 
study of the application of therapeutic agents that would aid in 
restoring or maintaining the normal functions of the body during 
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disease, and prevent, where possible, structural change during its 
progress. 

Moreover, the cause of disease is demanding our closest atten- 

tion and when discernible calls for measures that will promptly 
eradicate it, if such a thing be practicable. The number of known 
bacterial causes of disease is rapidly increasing and where the 
causative factor is known to be of this class the remedy is plain— 
better sanitation. 
With the advent of febrile diseases, be they bacteria or other- 
wise, comes an influence to the nervous system that serves to 
check the secretions. Closely associated with this is the chill, the 
cold extremities, fever, increase in the heart and respiratory rate, 
and diminished appetite. It is extremely difficult. with these symp- 
toms alone before us, to make a positive and correct diagnosis of the 
malady, for in fact at this time localization has not taken place. 
At this stage little if any structural change has occurred and the 
remedy lies in correcting the altered functions—more specifically in 
lowering the temperature, overcoming the chill and restoring the 
secretions. When this is accomplished, what might have proved a 
serious febrile disease, if allowed to go unattended, has been avert- 
ed. In a short period of time each organ of the body is again per- 
formnig its normal function. 

This is the picture that the average student has indelibly im- 
pressed upon his mind, for in it is the train of symptoms that is 
repeated in the initial attack of nearly every febrile disease. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a thought frequently repeated will leave 
a more lasting imprint upon the mind than the varied discussions 
of the various symptoms peculiar to diseases when well established. 

The impression of the value of sedative agents in treating the 
above outlined symptoms sinks deep and frequently leads to error. 
Human medicine is in a measure responsible for the misconceptions 
that exist. 

It is natural for a human subject who experiences any marked 
disturbance, as evidenced by chill or fever, to promptly seek the ad- 
vice of a physician, thus giving opportunity to correct the func- 
tional disturbance at an early stage. 

On the other hand, the veterinarian too frequently does not have 
the opportunity to see his patient until such time as the disease has 
fully asserted itself and the system is laden with metabolic and 
bacterial waste. 

A very different state of affairs obtains at this time, one that 
demands radically different treatment. While sedatives may be 
permissible in the incipiency of febrile diseases (and the writer 
believes even in such cases that their value is greatly overesti- 
mated), they have very little place in the majority of febrile dis- 
orders after these disorders have positively disclosed themselves. 
Their use after this serves to prolong the severity and duration of 


the attack. 
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Disease is within itself a sedative process. It weakens every or- 
gan and tissue affected and spreads its influence to the entire body 
through the medium of the blood stream. Particularly is the heart 
affected by the resulting chemic products passing through it, which 
if unchecked leads to an increased stasis at the seat of inflamma- 
tion. It has been urged by some writers that to stimulate the heart 
under such circumstances would be like goading a tired horse to 
greater effort. The analogy is not a good one, for the heart is not 
weakened by its own fatigue products as is the horse, but is re- 
sponding to the depressing effect of the chemic waste substances 
within the blood stream. 


One would not hesitate to give strychnine, digitalis, strophan- 
thus or glonoin in case of a heart known to be weakened by acon- 
ite, veratrum or acetanilid; then why hesitate to combat the more 
subtle and depressing products of disease? The difficulty in the lat- 
ter case is that the two forces are left to contend with each other 
so long as the disease exists, while in the case of depression from 
a known medicinal agent its effect would be lost as soon as the lat- 
ter was eliminated. 

It is all-important to preserve the tone of the heart, for no or- 
gan more nearly reflects the true trend of the ailment than the 
heart itself. To depress it further with medicinal agents after it 
once shows weakness from the disease is to invite disaster. 


With a knowledge of the pathology of a given disorder and an- 
ticipating its effects upon the heart one is justified in resorting to 
stimulation early. In fact, the same statement will apply to the 
sympathetic system in general. The inactivity of the bowel is due 
to insufficient secretion and lack of normal peristaltic action. Re- 
store these and there is no need for the aloetic purge with its ac- 
companying loss of appetite and chance of serious complications, 
such as superpurgation and laminitis. Purgatives give only tem- 
porary relief and their repetition invites sequelae difficult to control. 


It is being urged by some that a combination of drugs that are 
quite unlike in the physiological action is productive of most salu- 
tary results and that sedatives and stimulants may be combined 
to advantage. The combination of such agents is influenced by the 
results desired, with due consideration for negative effects that may 
result from such combination of agents that are systemically de- 
cidedly opposite in effect may be valuable locally on account of its 
anodyne influence. Aconite and belladonna both benumb the sen- 
sory nerve endings when applied locally, thus serving (when given 
in combination) to relieve pain. If these agents were given con- 
joined, internally, with a view to influencing the circulation, it 
would be difficult to judge what the effect would be, since one slows 
while the other increases the heart’s action, with equal antagonism 
on the vessels also. Aconite conjoined with alcohol or the nitrates 
serves to regulate inequalities of the circulation without undue de- 
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pression upon the heart, this making a permissible and useful com- 
bination. 

A combination of aconite with strychnine would give entirely 
different or perhaps negative results, all depending on the balance of 
the respective dosage and the promptness of absortpion. In respect 
to the heart and general circulation one could hardly select two 
agents that are more diametrically opposed. Aconite is a sedative 
within the entire range of its physiological action and all of its 
virtues are due to this well-established fact. Strychnine, on the 
other hand, in medicinal doses stimulates powerfully the motor 
activity; and thus its influence is felt throughout the entire body. 

It is not plain why there is reason for combining drugs so 
exactly opposite, and the writer believes that such teaching serves 
to discredit the whole scheme of the known action of drugs and 
encourages carelessness and skepticism on the part of practitioners. 
If we are to reach the acme of therapeutic knowledge in medical 
science we should proceed along lines of physiological action when 
known, otherwise the science reverts to empiricism and becomes a 
delusion and a joke. 

It is urged that the tissues of the body have the power to se- 
lect from the passing blood-stream such medicinal agents as are 
needed to regulate and restore their abnormal state, and be it 
aconite or strychnine or some other substance that is needed, each 
individual cell will appropriate to its own use what it requires. 

This argument is based on certain well known facts of physi- 
ology, and not upon any well demonstrated fact of pathology. 

The selection of a drug is not at the election of the tissues, but 
on the other hand it is the drug that asserts itself and makes its 
power felt, whether the tissues choose to be influenced by it or not. 
So far as the tissues are concerned, they are powerless to escape the 
influence of the medicinal agents, be the dose therapeutic or toxic, 
as everyone can testify who has noted the certain action of strych- 
nine, mercury,- iodide of potash, alcohol, and scores of others of 
known physiological action. The lamentable feature is that tissues 
are so often depressed by the products of disease that they fre- 
quently fail to respond to recognized therapeutic remedies. 

To accept the doctrine that tissues will cure themselves, if one 
will only place within their reach the particular medicinal agents 
they require, means that all one needs to do is to unite in one grand 
prescription such agents as one might suspect the tissues would 
need, without regard to compatibility, and administer the same, with 
the calm assurance that Nature would sort it all over and appro- 
priate to her own use only that which was needed. 

This new view of therapeutics makes the practice of medicine 
so easy that a practitioner would only need compound one pre- 
scription for all ills, and the countless days and nights spent in 
acquiring veterinary knowledge would be lost, for the ignorant 
would be on the same plane with the scholar. 
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The basis of intelligent administration of drugs as curative 
agents rests on our knowledge of certain well-known physiological 
actions and as fast as these actions become known we are lifted 
one round higher from the ranks of empiricism. 

With an eye single to aiding Nature in her efforts to cope with 
disease and doing nothing to hinder or weaken her powers, we may 
hope to attain the position of successful therapists. 

[Note.—There can be no question that the foregoing paper was 
presented to controvert certain principles concerning the treatment 
of inflammatory conditions advocated by the Editor before the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Association at its semi-annual meeting 
in February, 1909, and published in this journal the following May. 
Replying to Dr. Brown for the benefit of readers who were not sub- 
scribers to this publication at the time the former paper was pub- 
lished, we shall endeavor to point out a number of false premises, 
fallacious conclusions and downright errors in the foregoing article. 

The author, near the beginning of his paper, says, ‘‘Disease re- 
sults in either increased or lowered activity of the body as a whole 
or of some particular organ of the body,’ and farther on contra- 
dicts himself by saying, ‘‘Disease is within itself a sedative process’’. 
Bear in mind that this article refers to “febrile diseases, of which 
pneumonia, influenza and bronchitis may be taken as fair samples”’. 

That the first statement is only half true and the second abso- 
lutely wrong must be admitted by everyone who will give the con- 
ditions a moment’s considertaion. The onset and progress of febrile 
conditions are marked by increased heart action, increased respira- 
tion, increased mental activity, and increased metabolism. The very 
nature of these diseases is excitant and not, as the author states, 
sedative. It has been said that it requires 12 pounds of digestible 
nutrients daily to maintain the normal physiological processes of a 
1000-pound horse; that is, to supply the power that propels the 
blood and carries on respiration, the energy required for digestion, 
assimilation and elimination. Does the essayist contend that under 
the sedative influence of serious disease the requirements of meta- 
bolism are less, measured in calorics? We think not. 

The essayist’s theory is precisely the old ‘“‘Brunonian theory” 
advanced by one Dr. John Brown of Scotland nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago. This Dr. Brown classified diseases as sthenic 
and asthenic, the result of an excess or deficiency of excitement, and 
requiring treatment accordingly. For the former condition he bled 
his patients and for the latter condition he used stimulants. He re- 
garded 97 per cent of diseases as being of the asthenic type; so 97 
per cent of his treatment consisted of stimulation. A theory so 
simple attracted followers both in Scotland and upon the Continent 
of Europe and the Brunonian system was for a time cordially re- 
ceived; but that was one hundred and fifty years ago. It has long 
since been discredited and superceded by more rational and better 
methods. 
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The author’s statement that the use of sedatives in febrile dis- 
eases serves to prolong the severity and duration of the attack is 
theory pure and simple, and bears on the face of it conclusive evi- 
dence that the essayist has never intelligently treated conditions as 
their symptoms appeared in febrile attacks, for in the majority of 
cases if we treat conditions as they arise we must use some seda- 
tives. In our experience, as detailed in the pages of this publication 
and approved in letters received from a great many practitioners, the 
symptomatic treatment of these diseases where it does not actually 
abort them lessens their duration 50 per cent and so mitigates their 
severity that, as we have chronicled before, animals sometimes 
actually gain in flesh during an attack of pneumonia. 

In a discussion of this subject before the Missouri Valley Vet- 
erinary Association, we likened the administration of digitalis dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of an attack of pneumonia to applying a 
whip to a horse that was pulling a loaded wagon with the brake on. 
The rational way with the loaded horse is to take off the brake. 
The rational way with the overworked heart is to relieve the con- 
gestion in the lungs by dilating the peripheral blood vessels with 
aconitine and with its lessened load the heart will manage famously. 
Its strength will be saved for use later on when it may be much 
needed. 

We agree we should give strychnine and digitalin to counteract 
aconite poisoning, but not with any idea that either of these rem- 
edies is in any form an exact antagonist to the aconite—certainly 
not when given in physiological doses. Likewise we shall use them 
and use them to their full effect for the heart weakened by disease, 
but we will not use them until that heart is weakened; and, in the 
meantime, we shall do all we can to prevent the heart from be- 
coming weakened. We shall conserve its strength and not goad it 
to exhaustion while the brake is on. It is well known that the time 
comes when even a strong heart responds no longer to the same 
spur. If we begin spurring the heart with convalaria, digitalin and 
strophanthus at the beginning of an attack of pneumonia, before the 
crisis is reached the heart will have become somewhat indifferent to 
their use. Never anticipate weakness on the part of the heart to 
this extent. It is well to prepare for this weakness when it shall 
come, but don’t anticipate. What would you say of a teamster who, 
seeing a steep hill a half-mile ahead of him, would get out his whip 
and begin to apply it vigorously? 

The essayist says purgatives give only temporary relief. That 
is a powerful argument in their favor. It would be awkward indeed 
if when we had induced a very free purgation in a horse to have 
that purgation continue during the remainder of the season or dur- 
ing the rest of the horse’s life. The essayist is correct—purgatives 
do give relief and very prompt and appreciable relief and because 
it is temporary is why we administer purgatives every day during an 
attack of pneumonia or other febrile diseases. As to causing a loss 
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of appetite, superpurgation, laminitis and other dire calamities with 
purgatives, it is merely a bugaboo, a straw man, a thing without 
reality, a relic of the old, old days when a man was given 30 grains 
of calomel at a dose. Our directions were for veterinarians, for 
therapeutists. A veterinarian should be able to produce just so 
much effect as he desires with his drugs, whether they be purga- 
tives or other agents, and if he cannot do this, he should apply 
himself to therapeutic studies assiduously. 

Most diseases kill, when they do kill, because of the toxemia 
they produce. Purgatives stand among our leading eliminants, and 
veratrine also stands very close to the head among eliminants. If 
we are to discard the one because we want to stimulate, stimulate 
from the beginning to end, and the other because of untoward 
results an overdose may produce, we shall be sadly handicapped in 
the treatment of all infectious diseases. The essayist’s suggestion to 
substitute strychnine for all cathartics is not a good one. We believe 
strychnine should constitute a part of nearly all cathartic compounds, 
but to rely upon it alone is as great a mistake as to rely upon aloin 
alone. In every cathartic to secure the best results we must incor- 
porate both a secretory and a motor stimulant to the intestines. 

It does not concern this treatment, but the essayist’s statement 
that atropine has a local action on the sensory nerves should be 
noticed. It is our understanding that atropine has no local action 
on sensory nerves. The statement that aconitine and atropine have 
an opposite effect on the blood vessels is also an error. Both of 
these agents dilate the peripheral capillaries. 

The statements in the foregoing article that a combination of 
aconitine and strychnine would perhaps give negative results must 
have been thoughtlessly made. Strychnine affects the blood vessels 
only in the most indirect manner. It is pre-eminently. a nerve 
stimulant and such other action as it has is the result of nervous 
influence. Aconitine, on the other hand, expends the preponderance 
of its influence on the blood-vessels. Its effect on the heart is an 
indirect one. These drugs are not opposite in effect and indications 
for the administration of each come very frequently in the same pa- 
tient at the same time and it is the result of the combination of 
these drugs and. not theorizing upon it that determines whether it 
is a joke. 

We know of no other theory of medicine that requires so little 
discretion on the part of the veterinarian as does this stimulation 
theory of the essayist. To practice medicine according to it one 
would need little in his dispensatory other than a great container 
of ‘fever drops’’ filled with a mixture of strophanthin, digitalin, 
convalarinarin and strychnine. Of this he would administer to each 
patient—having an acute febrile disease, such quantities as the 
conditions would seem to indicate. 

Now, what is the condition in pneumonia? We have an enor- 
mously congested lung into which a large share of the blood of the 
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whole body has been drained. As a natural corollary there is an 
insufficient supply of blood elsewhere in the body. Surely none 
will dispute this—the equilibrium of the circulation is lost; the 
heart is laboring to force the blood through the half occluded pul- 
monary vessels. Which is the more rational, to reduce the work 
that the heart has to do by relieving the obstruction to the 
natural flow of the blood, or to make the work harder and harder, 
thus intensifying the local congestion? 

Aconitine has been called ‘‘the vegetable trocar’’ because of the 
facility with which it drains congested areas. It will restore the 
circulatory equilibrium by relaxing the blood vessels and draining 
the blood back into the general circulation. Support this arti- 
ficially produced circulatory equilibrium by proper nervous and Ccar- 
diac tonics and you have imitated the ‘‘balance’’ which is Nature. 
The object of the veterinarian should not be to cause an over- 
action nor an under-action, but restore equilibrium—the balance 
which constitutes health; toning up a little here, toning down a 
little there; conserving the strength when possible and lending sup- 
port when weakness supervenes. And the degree of his success will 
depend upon the nicety with which he adjusts his therapeutic tools 
with that end in view. 

Increased metabolism and the absorption of toxins call for 
increased elimination. To promote elimination we must balance 
the circulation, the emunctories cannot eliminate waste material if 
the blood-stream does not bring it to them. The skin nor the kid- 
neys, nor the intestine cannot eliminate much toxin from the blood 
while a large part of the circulation is congested in the lungs, leav- 
ing these organs anemic. 

To give two concrete illustrations of this line of treatment, sup- 
pose we take in a strong young horse, an acute congestion of the 
lungs, from unusual exposure to inclement weather. The veterin- 
arian sees him at the very beginning of the attack. The tempera- 
ture is 104.5 degrees, respiration hurried and the act painful, the 
pulse quick, full and bounding. There is disinclination to move, 
perspiration and urine almost suppressed, marked constipation. We 
would give this patient a calomel and aloin cathartic, and leave an- 
other dose with the owner to be gipen twenty-four hours later. We 
would then call for a quart fruit jar and in it put 4 grains of 
veratrine, 5 grains of strychnine, 2 grains of aconitine, and one tab- 
let of coloring. To this we would add 32 syringefuls of water and 
on the label write ‘one syringeful every half hour’’, instructing the 
owner that he was on no account to miss giving a dose and ‘that 
when the hair in the flanks and behind the elbow became moist with 
perspiration he should give the medicine hourly, and after four doses 
hourly, if the sweating continued and the patient remained com- 
fortable, to discontinue it altogether. In this case we should feel 
certain we had aborted what, under stimulative treatment, would 
likely prove a long and tedious case of pneumonia. 
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Let us suppose a different kind of case. This one is in a mare, 
somewhat aged and thin, with a typical attack of pneumonia well 
established when first seen by the veterinarian. To this patient we 
will administer daily a cathartic similar to the one described above. 
We should prepare for her the same medicaments and the same size 
doses (except for the strychnine, which we would increase to % 
grain per dose) that we prescribed for the foregoing case, but in this 
case give at first hourly and later at intervals of two hours. There 
will in all probability come a time, in this case—about the time the 
temperature becomes normal—when this patient will be very weak 
and require heart and other stimulants. We shall carefully watch 
for this and when it approaches cease the administration of aconit- 
ine and give in its stead digitalin in 4% grain or even larger doses. 
With this treatment we should expect this case to make a nice re- 
covery; under stimulative treatment alone we should expect a fatal 
outcome. 

The hypothesis of the selective action of drugs, or of the 
selective active action of living cells have for certain drugs, was 
not stated nearly so positively as the latter part of the essay- 
ist’s article would lead us to believe, and there was not in our 
entire paper a sentence that by any construction could be made 
to favor polypharmacy, or laxity in diagnosis. 

The theory of the selective pewer of the cells was not put 
forward as an established fact but rather as an hypothesis—a prop- 
osition to be examined and confirmed, or refuted, as the testimony 
might determine. 

Really, but little is known of the cellular biology, but those 
who have studied it most attentively seem disposed to give the 
widest latitude to the cellular function. The great Virchow, whose 
studies of the cell have as yet no rival, was compelled to attribute 
volition to the individual cell in order to furnish a plausilbe expla- 
nation of the phenomena, and all our theories of immunity, from 
Ehrlich to Metchnikoff, are based upon the biologic law, that all 
substances which enter the body, whether foods, medicines or pois- 
ons, have special selective cellular affinities. It is clearly the part 
of wisdom on the veterinarians’ part to apply this law in practice, 
seeking first to recognize the cellular needs by a nice recognition 
of conditions, then to meet the needs with the single remedies or the 
group of remedies required. 

The writer here does not distinguish between physiologic and 
toxic action. To a certain point, each cell selects from the com- 
mon blood-stream the material it requires and lets the other pass 
by, be it food or medicine, but in both cases a superfluity of any 
material may embarrass the cell and derange its functional oper- 
ation. 

That a cell may also pick up a useless or even toxic substance, 
need not vitiate the theory of volitional or chemotactic selection 
until we know just why men choose to take alcohol or tobacco. 
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There must be an activity in the matter and this is either the 
living, functional cell, or the dead material whose action is chem- 
ical exclusively, so far as is known. 

That the cell possesses an importance beyond what is usually 
attributed to it seems probable. Drugs act only through living 
organisms; they do not act in a dead body; their therapeutic realm 
lies only in their power of inciting the physiologic function. 

To deny selective action on the part of the cells is to repudiate 
Ehrilch’s whole theory of immunity and all other widely accepted 
theories of the action of antitoxins.—Ebiror. ] 





VACCINE THERAPY AND THE TREATMENT OF 
FOLLICULAR MANGE. 


By A. E. Mettam, B. Sc., M. R. Cc. V. S., ete. 


dened B. Aa te Principal of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin. 





The treatment of follicular mange may be said, without fear of 
contradiction, to be far from satisfactory and more or less experi- 
mental. Many remedies have been suggested, but none are satis- 
factory, none give a majority of successes in a minimum of time. 
It may be that, as some of us believe, we- have been too much 
influenced with the idea that the cause of the condition is the 
Demodex and have lost sight of the fact, if we ever appreciated it, 
that the lesion of the skin is due to the activity of a micro-organism 
causing suppuration. 

In follicular mange, if the lesions be examined, small beads of 
pus may be readily expressed on slight pressure, and if this pus 
be examined there is little difficulty in discovering parasites in vari- 
able numbers. If a smear of pus be made and stained, say by 
Leishman’s stain, there are also readily found numerous cocci, some 
free, others, not usually many, in the interior of leucocytes. The 
question then arises, is the lesion due to the demodices or to the 
cocci? Whether the demodices are the agents whereby the skin is 
injured and infection by these saprophytic cocci facilitated does not 
concern us now. Is the lesion a suppuration of the skin, and if we 
check the ravages of the causal agent can we arrest its spread? 
This is the question to solve, and upon its solution will depend 
the treatment. I have concluded from observation that the demo- 
dices probably had little part in the development of the lesion, 
and that possibly the cocci were the cause; and I determined to try 
the effect of a vaccine (bacterin) prepared from cocci isolated from 
lesion of the animal under observation. 

This animal, an_Irish terrior, had lesions extended over the 
whole of the head, front of the chest, and the limbs. The parts 
were almost denuded of hair, thickened, seething with pus, fissured, 
with here and there suppurating sores. There was an intensely 
repellent odor; the conjunctivae were covered with pus, and the 
animal in wretched condition. A portion of one leg was disinfected 
and a droplet of pus sqeezed out; this was sown upon slant agar and 
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incubated. Pure cultures of the Staphylococcus pyogenes albus were 
obtained and these reinoculated upon other agar tubes. The S. 
pyogenes albus appears to be the common cause of this form of 
suppuration. A vaccine (bacterin) was prepared from this organism 
and the number of cocci per cubic centimeter determined in order to 
regulate the dosage. 

In cases of follicular mange, I should like to point out that 
there is a temperature, due, without doubt, to the septic condition 
of the skin, and that we found, and find when the opsonic index is 
improving, that the temperature falls. After the vaccine has been 
injected a negative phase which is temporary succeeds and lasts 
a day or perhaps two, but it is followed by a rise in index, the 
positive phase. It has been found in man that any vaccine injected 
during the negative phase is likely to do more harm than good. 
The dose of vaccine is regulated by the number of cocci injected and 
it is usual in the preparation of a vaccine to reduce the content 
of cocci to a suitable number, say 250,000,000 per cubic centimeter 
or some multiple. 

On October 12, 500,000,000 cocci were,injected into the subcutan- 
eous fascia behind the left elbow, the temperature at the time 
being 103.4 F. On October 13, the temperature was 102 F.; the dog 
was lively. On October 14, it was 101.5 F.; the animal in good 
spirits; the opsonic index had improved; the positive phase had been 
established. Sir Almroth Wright, to whom we owe most of our 
knowledge of this method of treatment, recommends that the lesions 
should be thoroughly soaked with a golution of 2 per cent common 
salt containing .5 per cent citrate of potash. The object is to favor 
the flow through the parts of the lymph containing increased 
opsonins and that after the lymph has thoroughly soaked the parts 
that they be dusted with chalk containing 1 part of calcium chloride 
in 400. The anifidl was therefore thoroughly washed every day so 
far as the lesions were concerned with the above solution, and half: 
an hour later the chalk powder was applied. The powder is to pre- 
vent escape of the opsonin-rich lymph and to produce coagulation of 
the lymph. I came to the conclusion, however, that the chalk 
powder, favoring as it did the formation of a dry scab, could be 
advantageously replaced by liquid paraffin, paraffinum molle, because 
the scab induced a certain amount of traction upon the parts, irri- 
tated them and caused the animal to scratch. Scratching favors 
further infection. Later, therefore, the chalk powder was abandoned 
and the paraffin used. A disadvantage is, it favors accumulation of 
dirt. The animal steadily improved in condition generally, the 
lesions improved, and the stench became less. It is not unusual 
after an injection of vaccine to find a few new pustules make their 
appearance, but they usually abort and dry up in two days or so. 

On October 16, a fresh lesion appeared on the back, but, as 
above mentioned and as expected, it aborted. On the 18th another 
appeared about the shculder towards the mid-line cf the body. On 
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the 19th the lesion aborted, and was dried up on the 21st. On the 
18th 1,000,000,000 cocci were injected, and on the 25th a similar 
dose. Another lesion appeared on this day behind that of October 
18, but it rapidly dried up and healed. The animal in the mean- 
while was improving in general condition, and was in good spirits. 
The lesions about the head at the roots of the ears were trouble- 
some, and the constant shaking of the head and the efforts of the 
animal to scratch parts caused me to change the chalk dressing for 
the emollient. 

On November 1, the patient received a dose of 300,000,000, and 
on November 13, another of 1,000,000,000. On this date there were 
one or two small suppurating foci, and examination of the pus for 
demodices showed a few to be present. On November 16, an ab- 
scess formed above the nasal bones; it was the size of a hazel-nut; 
it was evacuated, and rapidly filled with granulations and healed. 
On November 22nd, there were only four small areas denuded of 
epidermis; these soon became covered, and at the end of the month 
the animal had completely recovered. 

The animal has continued to make good progress; the thicken- 
ing of the skin is gradually disappearing, the hair is growing; there 
has been no recurrence to date. He has had another dose of vaccine 
(1,000,000,000 cocci), prepared from another dog under treatment, on 
December 11, with the object of preventing any recurrence. In cases 
of furunculosis in men it has been observed that isolated lesions 
may develop some time after the patient has been declared free, 
and it is possible that our patient may also relapse, but up to the 
present (December 2ist) there*is no sign of such. 

The animal during the whole time he was in the laboratory 
had no other treatment than that described above. No dressings of 
any kind whatsoever was applied to his skin.—Veterinary Journal. 


dened &. A. 
¥ INFLUENZA ANTI TOXIN. 


John E. Oesterhaus, B. Se., D. V. S., Veterinarian U. S. Army, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 





Reprinted from the Missouri Valley Veterinary Bulletin of August 1908. 

Influenza antitoxin, anti-streptococcus serum and diphtheria an- 
titoxin all have for their purpose the immunization against, or ben- 
eficial action in cases of influenza, strangles and other forms of ship- 
ping fever. The preparation of each is on the same general lines. 
Increasing doses of the toxins of a specific micro-organism or of a 
variety of micro-organisms are injected into an animal until that 
animal acquires an immunity for those toxins. The blood-serum 
of this animal contains a substance which neutralizes the toxins of 
micro-organisms against which the animal was immunized. This 
substance we call an antitoxin. This antitoxin acts not only in thé 
blood of the animal from which it is derived but also outside it or 
in the body of another individual. 
This being true, we naturally assume that the serum of an 
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animal immunized against the greater number of micro-organisms 
that cause the various forms of shipping fever, would prove the 
more beneficial for our use in guarding against these different 
forms. 

From the use of any antitoxic serum we expect an immunity 
of comparative short duration; and for some diseases this immunity 
lasts only a few days, while for influenza and strangles, etc., the 
immunity is effective for some time. Varying according to the 
immunizing serum used. 

In the preparation of influenza antitoxin, I understand the toxic 
products of a number of similar pathogenic micro-organisms are 
used in immunizing the animal from which the antitoxic serum is 
to be derived. 

Immunizing sera were first used in the army by the school 
veterinarians at Fort Riley about one and one-half years ago; since 
which time we have had the opportunity to study the comparative 
value of two immunizing sera—influenza antitoxin and anti-strep- 
tococcic serum. 

Prior to this time, after any large shipment of new mounts ar- 
rived, the sick books would show a large number of cases of in- 
fluenza and strangles, and a great increase in the number of pul- 
monary diseases, and not infrequently a number of deaths. In some 
shipments from 40 to 50 per cent became affected with influenza or 
with strangles, depending upon the kind of infection prevailing. 
Of the two diseases, an outbreak of strangles proves the more 
easily remedied—it being of shorter duration, and less liable to such 
sequelae as pneumonia, purpura, rheumatism, and other diseases 
which not infrequently follow an attack of influenza. Moreover, 
an attack of influenza leaves the animal in a weaker state and ren- 
ders him useless for a much longer period than an attack of 
strangles. 

Since the use of immunizing sera, on shipments, cases are far 
less numerous and of a milder type. 

In an outbreak among the young horses we endeavor to innocu- 
late all the young animals in the stable where the first cases show 
up. Our success is shown in the following data: 

In March, 1907, an outbreak of influenza occurred among the 
school colts. Thirty-two were immediately injected with influenza 
antitoxin and twenty more with the anti-streptococcic serum. Eight 
days later one of these last twenty showed a marked case of in- 
fluenza with a temperature 106.2. This animal made a quick 
recovery. . 

One animal of the twenty was again injected on April 22nd, 
this time with influenza antitoxin, and turned to pasture. This 
animal developed a typical case of influenza on May 16, temperature 
high and animal weak. 

Of the animals innoculated the nearest data I can find shows 
that five or six animals injected with anti-streptccoccic serum and 
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two injected with influenza antitoxin contracted the disease later; 
all these cases were mild in character and of short duration. 

During this year, 1908, approximately seventy-five animals have 
been innoculated with influenza antitoxin; and on eight private 
animals I used diphtheria antitoxin. 

None of these animals have as yet developed influenza or 
strangles, while prior to and up to the time of injection, some 
twenty-five cases of influenza were reported for treatment from 
these stables in a period of six weeks. 

As a preventive, influenza antitoxin, anti-streptococcic serum, 
and diphtheria antitoxin have all shown themselves of value. The 
immunity granted being with the influenza antitoxin for a period 
of probably three months, while with the anti-streptococcic serum 
the period was probably not more than from two to three weeks. 

The experiments with the diphtheria antitoxin serum not being 
sufficient to warrant a conclusion except to note that none of the 
animals injected with it at least four months ago have contracted 
the disease to date. 

As a curative agent the anti-streptococcic serum has been tried 
in two cases, and we find that it had the effect of reducing a 
temperature of 106 to 103 in less than three hours after being in- 
jected. This reduction is manifest for from fifteen to thirty hours 
during which time the animal may enjoy a feed or two. The re- 
duction of temperature is constantly noticeable after each injec- 
tion and to the same degree. The expense of this treatment is an 
objection to its general adoption. 

It appears that none of these sera will insure an absolute im- 
munity, particularly if the animal has been exposed to a natural 
infection some days prior to being innoculated; all sera lessen the 
severity of the attack. 

When we consider the number of young animals that die as a 
result of one or another of the various forms of shipping fever 
after having passed through one of these horse centers, it would 
seem a low rate of insurance for all owners to have their animals 
innoculated just prior to shipment; and I would not hesitate to ex- 
plain the advantages of these immunizing sera to any client who 
contemplated shipment of any horse stock; knowing that by so 
doing I would be looking after his interest and showing myself 
worthy of his confidence in my ability. 





indewed B. Ac ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF TETANUS. 
T. M. Gidley, D. V. S., Malvern, Iowa. 
Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

CAsE 1.—Brown mare, 7 years old, weight 1000 pounds. June 
29th, 1908, dressed nail wound in foot. July 7th, owner suspecting 
trouble with her eyes, brought her to the hospital, where she 
received 14 grams of anti-tetanic serum in 2-gram daily doses. 
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Mare was never unable to eat or drink, but experienced some diffi- 
culty in both eating and drinking. The closer we watched this 
mare the more certain we became that the serum gave immediate 
and marked results. She was discharged in about three weeks to 
complete her recovery on pasture. 

CAsE 2.—A 6-year old mule, weight 1110 pounds. Infected from 
collar bruise on top of neck. I gave 4 grams of serum. Next day 
reported no worse, but was unable to return for injection that day. 
The morning following she was found dead. 

Case 3.—A 3-year-old brown mare, weight 1050 pounds. In- 
fected from nail prick. I injected 5 grams of serum, followed each 
day for three days with 2 grams. Discontinued as mare showed 
marked improvement and was in good care. Recovery was rapid 
and complete. 

CASE 4.—A 5-year-old 1200 pound mule, previously lame, but no 
certainty as to cause. Would not permit investigation as to the 
cause of his lameness. Had shown increasing symptoms for three 
days until he was unable to eat or drink. October 10th received 5 
grams of serum, followed by 2 or 3 grams each day till the 17th. 
Showed only slight improvement, but serum was then withheld 
from day to day with chance of increasing symptoms. None de- 
veloped and very slow but steady recovery resulted. 

CaAsE 5.—March 2nd, 1909, called to treat nail wound with hoof 
nearly ready to slough off and tendon sheath infected and full of 
pus half way to the knee. Cleansed with antiseptics and packed 
foot with Anti-Itis. Was recalled March 4th and found symptoms 
of tetanus increasing rapidly and already very severe. Gave serum 
as usual, but symptoms grew steadily worse until the animal died 
the same evening. 

Case 6.—A 6-year-old mule, team mate of Case 4, showed small 
body wound for several days before, but no symptoms of tetanus 
until the morning of July 12th. Was brought to the hospital and 
received 5 grams of serum, followed each day with 3 grams for 
five days, when the improvement seemed to justify the discontinu- 
ance. Discharged in two weeks, ready for work. 

CASE 7.—A 5-year-old black gelding, weight 1500 pounds, had 
shown symptoms of tetanus the day before, but the trouble was 
not then suspected. Could eat and drink only with difficulty. Oc- 
tober 10th he was given 5 grams of serum; on the 11th, 4 grams; 
12th, 4 grams; 13th} 4 grams, and on the 14th, 5 grams, after which 
he gradually recovered until symptoms were all gone in about 
two weeks. Animal died later from being cast in stall before re- 
gaining its former strength. 

Case 8.—An aged grey mare, weight 1300 pounds, had shown 
symptoms of tetanus for two days. December 9th could neither eat 
nor drink, and was much more nervous than the average case. Re- 
ceived serum as did the others, but went down and died on the 
13th. I think I made a mistake in not fixing swing to support her. 
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CasE 9.—A 7-months-old colt, weight 600 pounds. Had a small 
open wound from kick below stifle. The symptoms of tetanus were 
marked. I gave 3 grams serum and as colt would eat and drink 
* some, we used potassium bromide in the water, giving about three 
ounces daily. Used 3 grams serum on each of the two following 
days, and because of the improvement noted, discontinued injec- 
tions. This animal gained steadily. 

This showing results as follows: Recoveries 6, losses 3, with one 
of the loses—the one I could not get to the second time—an uncer- 
tainty had treatment been continued. 

We endeavor to keep all cases of tetanus as quiet as possible, 
always have clean, cold water available, and all the grain—preferably 
corn—they can keep cleaned up. 

The serum in all cases is given intravenously, which I think 
is far better than hypodermically, not only because it gets the 
serum directly and immediately where it is needed, but because it 
saves a very sensitive, inflammatory area at the seat of hypodermic 
injections of anti-tetanic sera. 

I wish to call to your attention the great variation in the 
number of antitoxin units, that is, the amount of neutralizing or 
antagonizing power that is accredited to the different tetanus anti- 
toxins for veterinary use, and the even greater variation between 
the antitoxins for veterinary use and those for human use, as re- 
cently disclosed by investigations made by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. This shows very plainly the necessity for our co-operation 
in obtaining a standard article. 





ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF TETANUS WITH REPORT 
indexed Bs Age OF FOUR UNUSUAL CASES. 
By Chas. F. Pinkham, D. V. S., Solomon, Kansas, 
Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

I have treated eighteen cases of tetanus during the past two 
years. All but four have been typical cases, but the four described 
below have presented to me interesting and unusual features. I re- 
port them to show the wide variation in the action of this disease. 

CasE 1.—A 9-year-old brown draft mare with a typical well- 
developed case of tetanus. Upon asking the owner if she had not 
run a nail in her foot about a week before, he, much to my surprise, 
replied that she had run a nail in her foot about a year previous and 
had never been right since. He said she had been almost as bad 
as she was at present soon after the injury but had improved, until 
the last three or four weeks, when she had gradually become worse. 
At no time in the year had she been entirely free from stiffness 
and rigidity of the muscles. I gave her two 1-ounce injections of 
anti-tetanic serum; had the owner take her home and put her in 
a quiet, dark stall and feed her green alfalfa. She made a com- 
plete recovery. 
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Case 2.—A 5-year-old grey draft gelding, had been getting grad- 
ually stiffer for about three months but had never been laid off. Had 
done his share of putting in 90 acres of corn and cultivating it. 
Had no history of nail puncture or other wound, but did have a 
well-marked case of tetanus. Gave one 1-ounce injection of anti- 
tetanic serum and sent him home. A complete recovery followed. — 

CasE 3.—A 2-year-old standard bred filly had been playing in 
the pasture in the evening when the attendant noticed she was 
slightly lame behind. I was called next day and found her down in 
the pasture, unprotected from the sun, a very hot day in August. 
She had a violent attack of tetanus. I advised her destruction, and 
the owner consented. I administered 6 grains of strychnine in the 
jugular and was very much surprised at the action—instead of the 
muscles becoming more rigid as I expected them to do, they seemed 
to relax and the filly almost rose to her feet. Then followed the 
typical strychnine spasm and death. Upon examining the carcass 
I found a badly bruised heel and upon opening it, a quantity of 
pus escaped. 

Case 4.—A suckling mule colt, lame from a split hoof and sup- 
puration between sensitive and insensitive laminae. This I cleansed 
out and packed with cotton. In a week I was again called to this 
case and found a very severe case of tetanus. I gave one injec- 
tion of serum and intended to give another the next morning, but 
the mule died that day. ‘ 

I tried trephining one case and it died, just as I expected it 
would, but not from the operation, which seemed in no way to in- 
fluence the course of the disease. 





POST-MORTEM DIAGNOSIS. 


By F. M. Starr, D. V. S., Odessa, Mo. 
Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

This case, a registered Shetland pony, 9 years old, 11 hands high, 
and weighing 500 pounds, was shipped from Kentucky to Dr. 
W. D. Barclay of my town. About eighteen months ago, while visit- 
ing in Kentucky, Dr. Barclay was stopping with his relatives, who 
then owned this pony. It became sick while he was there. A vet- 
erinarian who was called diagnosed the case as chronic constipa- 
tion with a sluggish lymphatic circulation. He called several times 
and gave in his course of treatment purgatives with enemata. The 
pony made a nice recovery and six months later was shipped to Dr. 
Barclay. He seemed to stand the trip exceedingly well, although 
he was on the road much longer than was necessary and had to be 
re-crated on the way. Through the summer while on grass he got 
along very nicely. When placed on dry feed he began to get slug- 
gish and at times when driven showed abdominal breathing con- 
siderably like thumps, but after an hour or two of rest the breath- 
ing would become normal. The pony became so sluggish in the 
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harness that he could hardly be whipped into a trot and had al- 
ways showed a tendency to constipation. He became sick the latter 
part of November with a variety of symptoms. Temperature 104 
degrees, breathing laborious, abdominal and very thumpy; lameness 
in left hind leg, no soreness or swellings, some tenderness and 
weakness about the loins; upon arising would weave in the pos- 
terior extremeties, pulse imperceptible at the maxilla, heart sounds 
obscured by labored breathing, no appetite, plenty of peristaltic 
action, but no evacuation from the bowels. We diagnosed this con- 
dition as chronic intestinal catarrh. There was always a great 
amount of liquid present in the bowels. The pony would only pick 
at the blue grass in the yard and refused all other foods. We 
placed the pony on quinine and tr. nux vomica, but the quinine 
failed to lower the fever, after which we tried tr. aconite, which 
diminished the fever about one-half degree per day until it be- 
came about normal. We were giving doses of aloin, calomel and 
eastor oil, but with little results. We had to evacuate the rectum 
with the hand after we used the enema, as the water was retained 
as well as feces. We used the enema every evening and the rectum 
almost always contained some feces. After using the aconite until 
the temperature became normal, the heart sounds could be plainly 
heard: the pulse was a little weak, but the heart sounds were 
about normal. By the continued use of raw linseed oil the bowels 
became very loose, which was more liquid than feces, and finally no 
feces, but the odor of the oil was very strong, which showed the oil 
was passing through the bowels but brought no feces. The appetite 
was gone and the pony losing flesh. After about two weeks we 
placed it on one-fourth grain strychnine hpyodermically four times a 
day. The pony seemed to improve after this and began to eat a little, 
especially roughness such as shucks and hay. We felt more en- 
couraged, as the paralyzed condition was improving, but still we 
had to keep up our enemata; rectal examination did not reveal any- 
thing but liquid in the bowel, the abdomen was pendulous. The 
liver was found enlarged, but there was no soreness of the abdom- 
inal organs and the pony never showed any colicky pains. The 
kidneys were acting nicely. Soon the appetite again failed and the 
pony lost flesh rapidly. The tongue was coated; breath sour and 
fetid; frequent gaping; temperature about normal; there was a 
continuous flow of a yellowish liquid from the bowels, but no feces; 
peristaltic motion could be plainly heard. This continued for five 
or six days, when we found him down and getting very weak; there 
was difficulty in deglutition, with eructations of foul-smelling gas. 
I decided to pass the stomach tube to give the pony nourishment, 
but first washed out the stomach. The liquid syphoned from the 
stomach was very sour and had the odor of feces. There was some 
solid food in the liquid. At this time the pony rolled over on its 
back, which was the first symptom of pain it had shown; while in 
this position I palpated the abdominal organs thoroughly; could 
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detect nothing but the enlarged liver, no solid objects. We pumped 
into the stomach one quart of milk with one quart of warm water 
and one ounce of whisky. The pony was very weak and died a few 
hours later. 

Autopsy showed lungs normal, heart much enlarged, stomach 
and intestines showed catarrhal condition of the mucous membrane; 
liver three times as large as a normal liver, very friable and con- 
tained a large quantity of blood; spleen enlarged and very dark, 
caecum showed no inflammation, but was a slate color, the walls 
weak and easily torn; great colon was still darker than the caecum 
and the walls were weaker; the contents of the bowel were liquid 
and of a most disagreeable odor; at the junction of the great colon 
and floating colon was a hard object, which was easily pushed 
down in the great colon, where I made an opening and took out 
this calculus (exhibited—weight 2:4 pounds). The coats of the 
bowel where the calculus was lodged were very much indurated and 
thickened, some parts were soft, apparently fatty, while other parts 
were fibrous. The color of the floating colon was about normal, and 
the kidneys were about one-half normal size. 





CASE REPORTS. 


By W. W. Herron, D. V. M., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CaAsE 1.—Pyremic Arthritis. Six-weeks-old colt. The hock joints 
were somewhat swollen when this colt was dropped. The abscesses 
continued to enlarge and broke when the colt was three weeks old. 
There was no discharge from the naval. The fetlock joints on 
all four legs had swollen and broken and the right stifle joint 
was badly swollen. The colt had no life and was very poor. The 
abscesses were all discharging pus. I dressed the abscesses with 
antiseptics twice daily and gave 10 cc. antistreptococcus serum every 
day for four days. After the second day the colt began to show 
improvement in its general condition. Was more active and the 
discharge from the abscesses almost stopped. No further treatment 
given and colt made a fine recovery in three weeks. 


CasE 2.—Anti-partum Paresis. A cow found down and appar- 
ently dead. The owner wished me to destroy her. He with the 
aid of a neighbor had taken a calf from her by main strength the 
night before. He said the cow was down and in about the same 
condition as I found her for about two hours before the calf was 
taken. away. There was almost complete coma. Very little sensi- 
tiveness of the eye ball. I inflated the udder and gave hypodermica- 
lly, 1 gr. strychnine sulph. and 5 cc. adrenalin with 5 cc. normal salt 
solution and left her. The same treatment was repeated in the eve- 
ning. Up to this time there was little change in her condition. 
The next morning the cow showed decided improvement. The same 
treatment was again repeated and the cow made a fine recovery. 
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SYNOVITIS. 
By Harry J. MacCartney, Alba, Mo. 
Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

Synovitis is inflammation of synovial membranes. It is marked 
by great distress and swelling as a result of effusion within the 
synovial sac. The effusion may be clear, moderately turbid, or 
purulent. In the latter case marked fever and other constitutional 
symptoms are presented. 

Synovitis may result from many different causes such as rheum- 
atism, umbilical infection, tuberculosis, traumatism, etc. The follow- 
ing is the description of a case of traumatic origin that presented 
to me a number of interesting features. , 


On August 29, 1909, a four year old sorrel pacing horse was 
led into my hospital. The synovia was dripping down the leg with 
quite a little pool around the hoof. At a glance I told the owner 
that it was a case of open articulation and to his first question 
replied that I would rather not have anything to do with it, as the 
prognosis was usually very grave indeed. 

The owner handed me the rein and said, ‘This is a valuable 
standard bred horse; my home is in Oklahoma; do your best for 
him, regardless of what it may cost.’’ This horse had injured 
himself by rolling upon a board through which protruded an eight- 
penny nail. I led him into my operating room, cleansed the entire 
surface around the injured hock, used a small hypodermic syringe 
to inject a little of an iodine and phenol mixture into the small 
opening and covered the wound with a pack of absorbant cotten, im- 
pregnated with iodoform, boracic acid and acetanilide. 


The next morning the pack was removed and to my surprise 
there was no discharge and no inflammatory condition at all in evi- 
dence. The third day after placing the horse in the hospital, I 
was called away, being absent two days, the horse was in the care 
of an attendant. During my absence the cicatrix was removed in 
some way and next morning there was fecal matter about the wound, 
however the animal showed no change for the worse until the 
morning of the ninth day. 


At my arrival at the hospital, I found the horse in much dis- 
tress, holding the foot clear of the floor, respiration accelerated 
and temperature 105.5. Conditions were serious. 

Treatment.—Alternated cold and hot fomentations, about thirty 
minutes each, then a heavy pack of Anti-Itis surrounding the entire 
articulation, mixing the cataplasm with plenty of glycerine and cov- 
ering with a roll of cotton and plenty of bandage. The above 
treatment was applied for six days, leaving the pack on from one 
morning until the next, and preceeding each Anti-Itis pack by hot 
and cold fomentations. I was very careful to keep my Anti-Itis pack 
well moistened with glycerine. 
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The high temperature was well controlled by cold sponge baths, 
given several times daily. ‘ 

Internal treatment consisted of laxatives, diuretics and soft 
foods, such as scalded oats, etc. 

After leaving off the Anti-Itis pack, the hot and cold fomenta- 
tions were kept up for several days, or until the animal went 
straight. 

Twenty-one days after entering the hospital, I commenced using 
the horse to answer short distance calls. On the 28th day, the 
horse left for his home in Oklahoma, starting off sound. The bill 
for treatment was $42.00 and the owner was well pleased. Sixty 
days later the horse was in training and doing nicely. 





A COMMON CASE WITH VERY UNUSUAL COMPLICA- 
TIONS. 
By W. Jakeman, V. S., Glace Bay, N. C., Canada. 

A gray aged horse was brought to the hospital February 15th 
for treatment, suffering from a very large tumor around and above 
the point of the shoulder (cold abscess deep seated), otheriwse ap- 
parently healthy and in good condition. 

Two years ago I opened an abscess on this horse just back of 
the withers on the right side, which contained about two quarts of 
pus. After washing it out with a strong antiseptic solution for a 
few days it subsided and caused no further trouble. 

I placed this horse in the controller, cocained the tumor and 
opened it up freely, getting fully a pint of thick pus. I then burnt 
it out with a hot iron and plugged it with Cupri. sulph., Bole Ar- 
menia and oakum, put in three stitches and let it alone for two 
days. 

This horse struggled fiercely and fought the controller during 
the operation. I used two wooden bars, one over his rump and the 
other over his withers, to keep him from rearing, and in his strug- 
gle he injured the withers, breaking the skin and bruising the tis- 
sues. I dressed the parts with bichloride and dusted with dymal. 
The following day there was considerable swelling of the parts. Had 
them fomented with hot water and antiseptics for three hours each 
day, dressing alternately with bichloride pyoktanin and dymal. The 
swelling increased each day. On the 19th I found a small piece of 
detached bone, which I removed, thinking it was causing the trouble. 
I then gave one ounce of aloes and one dram of calomel in a bolus, 
but got little or no results from it. I decided to try nuclein and 
gave 20 c. c. subcutaneously the morning of the 22nd. No signs of 
improvement; gave another injection of 22 c. c. of nuclein. Left 
at 12 o’clock for lunch, getting back at 2 o’clock; found my patient 
dead. 

I at once held a post-mortem, first cutting into the shoulder, 
finding that apparently doing well. Then I cut down onto the with- 
ers and to my surprise found the spinous process of the third dor- 
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sal vertebra fractured at its base, the bones looking diseased and 
all of the surroifnding tissues infiltrated with a yellow serum. All 
organs in the thoracic and abdominal cavities appeared normal ex- 
cept the duodenum and jejunum, which were thickened, as large as 
my wrist and hard. The passage was so small that I could scarcely 
pass a lead pencil through it. At the junction with the ileum there 
was a rupture about eight inches long, and in the abdomen lay a 
calculus as large as my head, weighing five and a half pounds. 

Are calculi of that size and weight often found in the horse? 
Did the diseased looking condition of the dorsal spines have any- 
thing to do with the abscess of two years ago, or vice versa? Did 
the abscess two years ago have anything to do with the cold ab- 
scess of the shoulder, and did the nuclein have anything to do with 
hurrying death? 

In four years of practice here, having in charge the treatment 
of 600 horses belonging to one company, I have not seen a single 
case of tetanus, though we have wounds a plenty and of every con- 
ceivable description. 

I like your clear-cut way in the BULLETIN, which I devour as a 
hungry man would a good meal. I hope you will be able to straight- 
en out some of the tangles in the foregoing. 

[Note.—Answering your questions, we should unhesitatingly say’ 
no in each case. The occurrence of a calculus such as you describe 
is extremely rare. The dorsal spine was no doubt fractured at the 
time of your second operation. Webbing or a very broad band of 
leather should be used over the back or withers in a controller. In- 
fection from the old abscess would not have extended in the direc- 
tion of the point of the shoulder. The nuclein could not have occa- 
sioned the sudden death. This horse had ample cause for dying 
without blaming the treatment. The conditiion of the intestine is 
most interesting and unusual.—Ep. ] 

SHOTS AT RANDOM OR RANDOM QUESTIONS. 


By. Dr. B. F. Tumbleson, Ulysses, Nebr. 





Read at Semi-Annual Meeting of Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Kansas City, February 2-3, 1910. 

Is it professional, or courteous, or right for us as individuals 
of the association to pay so little attention to requests from the 
secretary when he asks us to prepare something for the program of 
our meetings? Recently the secretary of the Nebraska association 
informed me that he wrote an earnest appeal for help to every 
member of the association and received replies from but two. 

Is it right for veterinarians who are holding public offices to use 
their positions for disseminating professional knowledge among the 
laity, to render their knowledge and facilities to the laity in such 
a way as to injure the profession with doubtful benefit to the lay- 
man? Recently I saw an article in a farm paper saying that the 
Experiment Station veterinarian of Missouri was going to dis- 
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tribute hog cholera serum and directions for its use among the 
farmers of the state. Now, we do not do it that way in Nebraska, 
and they do not do it that way in Kansas. There the hog cholera 
antitoxin is distributed by the State Experiment Station only to 
qualified veterinarians. I believe this is a vastly better way than it 
is to distribute at random hog cholera antitoxine and hog cholera 
virus among men many of whom have never before seen a hypo- 
dermic syringe. 

If you go to the great packing houses of Chicago and ask them 
from what state comes the largest percentage of tuberculous cattle, 
they will immediately say Wisconsin, and yet there has been more 
tuberculin testing done in the state of Wisconsin than perhaps any 
other. Tuberculosis has actually been scattered through the whole 
state of Wisconsin through their improperly made tuberculin tests. 
The Dean of the Agricultural College in that state has declaimed 
from a thousand rostrums and published in every farm paper that 
the farmer can do his own tuberculin testing just as well as the vet- 
erinarian or anybody else can do it. Now, as a matter of fact, this 
is not true, and results in Wisconsin amply prove it. The Dean is 
not a veterinarian and is not himself qualified to pass upon the ex- 
istence of tuberculosis or any other disease in animals. 

Is it professional, or fair, or just, for the veterinarians in the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry to use their talents. and 
their positions to scatter broadcast among the farmers literature 
calculated to lessen the business and lessen the profit of the vet- 
erinary profession, and do it without conferring any real benefit 
upon the farmer in return? Every one of you in practice must 
know, and the B. A. I. veterinarians would know if they had ever 
practiced, that the average stock owner cannot intelligently carry 
out the instructions given for the treatment of diseases in animals 
in those Special Reports of Diseases of the Horse and Diseases of 
Cattle. Yet we all know that the stock owner will attempt to 
carry out these instructions often to his financial loss. 

Recently a regular old fashioned ‘‘Hoss Doctor’? book has been 
put on the market by perhaps the largest agricultural publishing 
company in the United States. This book is edited by a layman and 
quacks loudly from cover to cover. It is not intended for veterin- 
arians, and in the entire 275 pages there are but two conditions 
mentioned where the stock owner is advised to secure the services 
of a skilled veterinarian. One of these cases is blood poisoning, 
and the other tenotomy. Treatment in full is given for every dis- 
ease of animals and directions for the performance of every surgi- 
cal operation, and yet the title page of the book carries the names 
of fourteen prominent veterinarians, nearly all of them state vet- 
erinarians or connected with agricultural experiment stations, and 
states that the book is written with their aid and advice. Outside 
of a single chapter written by Dr. Reynolds of the University of 
Minnesota there is not a chapter or scarcely a page but what any 
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professional man should be ashamed to have his name attached to. 
If that title page contained your name and mine, we would be 
called upon to explain to this association and to the A. V. M. A. 
Again, this association spends a whole lot of its time investi- 
gating some member and finally decides to expel him, when prac- 
tically the only charge against him is that he had his name printed 
in large letters on the side of his wagon and that he traveled among 
the farmers soliciting work, while at the same time prominent 
members of the association are for coin or glory, or both, running 
veterinary departments in various agricultural and stock papers, 
any issue of which injures the business interests of the profession 


~ more than the action of the member expelled would injure the 


profession in twenty-five years. 

Verily, it seems to depend upon the veterinarian’s position 
whether or not his actions are ethical. The fact that one feeds 
from the public crib seems to cover a multitude of professional sins 
not to be overlooked in the common variety. 

Gentlemen, I feel much better for having gotten this out of 
my system, and I thank you for the opportunity you have given me 
to do so. I have no axe to grind in presenting this paper, have 
spoken plainly and said just what I thought. I do not care how 
much discussion there is on this paper or how severely I am crit- 
icised for presenting it. I have had my say and am entirely willing 
that the other fellow should have his. 

[Note.—Concerning some parts of the foregoing there can be 
no question the most of us agree with the essayist, and those who 
do not would find it difficult to defend their positions before any 
veterinary association. Concerning the dissemination by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the publications we may honestly differ. It 
is the educated client who gives us the most business and whose 
business we prefer. Such publications may cause us to lose the 
treatment of a few cases of milk fever, but they will secure us 
many cases of retained placenta. So on through the list—personally 
we prefer the educated and intelligent client.—Eb. ] 





ATTEND THE A. V. M. A., SEPT. 6, 7, 8 AND 9, 1910. 

Following a practice adopted during my first year as secretary 

of the American Veterinary Medical Association, I am appending 

herewith a preliminary outline of the next annual meeting, which, 

as is well known by this time, convenes in San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 6th, next. 

Headquarters, the Palace hotel, situated at the corner of Market 
and New Montgomery streets, in the heart of the business district; 
the ballroom of the hotel will be given over to the association for 
meeting purposes. This hotel, offering many alluring attractions, is 
especially suitable for the occasion. Under normal conditions it has 
ample accommodations for all, but owing to the fact that during 
the same week there occurs in San Francisco a reunion of ‘Native 
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Sons of California,’’ we suggest that, to insure suitable rooms, those 
contemplating attending the A. V. M. A. meeting engage their ac- 
commodations at an early date. Other and excellent hotels are 
adjacent and offer a range of prices within the reach of all. By 
corresponding with Dr. R. A. Archibald, chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements, details can be worked out and desirable 
reservations secured. 

It is anticipated that the attendance from among the thousand 
and more members will be especially large and that, further, the 
registration will be considerably augmented by the attractive five- 
day excursion from Chicago. Not alone, however, wil! the associa- 
tion be at San Francisco in force, but the list of delegates from 
other veterinary organizations is daily becoming more extensive, 
indicating a widespread representation of these official and most 
cordially welcomed visitors. 

To all who can find it feasible to make Chicago an assembling 
point is offered the unusual attraction of a special train if you will 
but give us your name; we need 100, or as many more as can aid in 
making this feature possible. 

We present the following itinerary: Leaving Chicago, August 
sist, at 12:01 a. m. (midnight, August 30th), the special will go 
over the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the Northern Pacific 
lines, passing through St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland. Although stops of varying intervals are planned 
for each instance, the banner holdups will be made at Spokane and 
Seattle. At the former place the party will be the guests of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce from 12 o’clock noon to 8 o’clock 
p. m., September 2nd. During this time the entertainers will tender 
the party an interurban trolly ride to Lake Coeur qd’ Alene, Idaho, 
where a steamer will be boarded for a trip around this beautiful 
lake. Luncheon will be served on board the boat. 

During the early morning hours of September 3rd there will be 
a drive down the west slope of the Cascade mountains, through the 
Green River valley and up to Seattle, where the party will be guests 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, including among the features 
a visit to the Government Navy Yards at Bremerton. This, of course, 
necessitates a sail on Puget Sound. Luncheon will be served and 
the party will be shown the countesies of the city of Seattle. 

On the morning of September 4th, the excursionists will pass 
over the Mount Shasta route, said to be the most scenic route in 
all America. Passing through the beautiful Williamette Valley 
with magnificent views of both Mount Hood and Mount Shasta, the 
route will continue down into the wonderful California country with 
one continuous panorama of splendor until reaching San Francisco 
on the morning of the 5th of September. 

Members of this party will find it possible to return East by 
any direct route they desire to select, and the committee on trans- 
portation arrangements, headed by Dr. S. B. Nelson, hope that a 
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large number of eastern veterinarians will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to travel through the northwestern part of the United 
States. 

The rates for this excursion are particularly favorable, with 
stopover privileges good until October 31st for $77.50 from Chicago 
and return. The going Pullman rate will be about $19.00, return 
about $14.00. Parties starting from eastern points over Trunk Line 
or Central Passenger Association’s lines will do well to consult their 
local agents before purchasing their tickets, as a slight reduction 
of the regular round trip price to Chicago will be operative. Again, 
this same excursion can be participated in by residents of the states 
of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas or Nebraska, or even others, by arrang- 
ing to join the train at St. Paul, and this at little if any extra cost 
over the present favorable schedule of prices for the convention and 
which, bear in mind, are reduced for all points west of the Missis- 
sippi river. It will be a grand five-day trip, and all should arrange 
to join. To do so, correspond with Secretary Lyman. 

A word of what we may look forward to in the way of literary 
entertainment: 

Many noteworthy contributors have volunteered to aid in mak- 
ing the features of the meeting attractive as well as profitable, not 
alone to the scientifically inclined veterinarian, the sanitary worker, 
the research man or the municipal inspector, but likewise to the gen- 
eral practitioner or surgeon will be alotted a share of pro- 
gram pleasures. Dr. Louis A. Merillat will open the session es- 
pecially planned for surgery topics by an address on the ‘Present 
Status of Animal Surgery,’ and has undertaken to secure three or 
four essayists on surgical subjects for this occasion; a suitable 
guarantee of the quality of this session and which will be suc- 
ceeded on the day following by an especially valuable and instruc- 
tive clinic. 

The sessions aiming especially to attract the general practition- 
ers are yet to be completed but already include such men and sub- 
jects as: Dr. J. R. Mitchell, ‘‘Acute Indigestion of the Horse’’; Dr. 
H. F. Palmer, ‘‘Nuclein’’; Dr. D. B. Clark, ‘“Johne’s Disease’’; Drs. 
S. H. Ward and W. L. Beebe, ‘“‘Haemorrhagic Septicaemia in Sheep’’; 
Dr. M. P. Ravenel, “Anthrax in Swine’’, and Drs. F. F. Brown and 
CH Schultz with subjects yet to be announced. 

The research men and scientific investigators can equip their 
store of knowledge by a session offering such topics as ‘‘Parasitolog- 
ical Investigations and Instruction in Semi-Tropical Regions,’ by 
Prof. W. B. Herms; ‘‘Phagocytosis,’’ by Dr. B. F. Kaupp and Dr. G. 
H. Glover; ‘‘Animal Diseases in the Imperial Valley of California,”’ 
by Dr. C. L. Roadhouse, and further subjects to be announced by 
Drs. J. R. Mohler and J. W. Connaway 

Tuberculosis will have an interesting inning under the auspices 
of the committee on diseases, and will include besides a short com- 
mittee report, a summary of the findings of the International Tuber- 
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culosis Commission, now working under the initiative of the asso- 
ciation, and papers by Drs S. H. Gilliland and E. S. Deubler, ‘‘Arti- 
ficial Immunization of Cattle Against Tuberculosis”; Dr. C. M. Har- 
ing, ‘““‘Bovine Tuberculosis Investigations at the University of Cali- 
fornia Farm’’; Dr. M. H. Reynolds, subject to be announced. 

Milk sanitation, an all-important factor in the professional life 
of the present-day veterinarian, maintains a gala of interesting 
features and will be spread before the Wednesday evening session 
by the following entertaining speakers: Dr. C. A. Dukes, president 
Alameda County Medical Association; Dr. William F. Snow, secretary 
State Board of Health; Dr. S. B. Nelson and Dr. Charles Keane. 

Death, an unfortunate asset of age, has crept into our lines dur- 
ing the past year as never before, and hence it is especially fitting 
that recognition should be made of those who have so loyally aided 
the purposes of the association in the past. To his end Dr. W. 
Horace Hoskins has kindly consented to offer ‘‘A Nation’s Loss a 
Profession’s Tribute to Fallen Leaders.”’ 

Entertainment for the ladies and visitors has not been over- 
looked. Space precludes elaboration of this important feature and 
its manifold attractions. Come, bring your families, and let them 
enjoy it. The whole week beginning September 6th will be a feast 
for the mind and body, and those that miss this opportunity lose 


a chance of a lifetime. 
R. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 


THE VANCOUVER MILK SUPPLY. 

We learn from a Canadian contemporary that the milk supply 
of Vancouver, B. C., is anything but satisfactory. Dr. Underhill, the 
Medical Officer of Health, states that from 30 to 35 per cent of the 
cattle supplying milk to Vancouver are infected with tuberculosis 
and laboratory tests have shown a bacteriological count of over 
500,000 per ce. in 50 per-cent of the samples of milk examined. 
The count, in 30 per cent of the last series of experiments was 
over a million, and in some instances it has gone as high as 10,000,- 
000. The origin of these multitudes of bacteria is uncleanliness. 

The maximum allowed by the Canadian Milk Commission, which 
is trying to secure a pure supply for children, convalescents 
and the sick, is 25,000 per cc. in winter and 50,000 per cc. in 
summer; and there must be no visible sediment. But in most of 
the milk that is served up to the average householder there is a 
good deal of sediment, which comes as a reminder that it has suffered 
in the handling. 

It appears that the civic officials are legally powerless to bring 
the dairymen under control, as no standard has been fixed by the 
Dominion Government, who, under the Dominion Adulteration Act, 
alone have the power to fix a standard. 

The Provincial Government may, however, make regulations 
with regard to the keeping of cattle. A set of regulations has been 
drafted, and these they will be asked to enact.—Veterinary News. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL VETERINARY MEDICAL MEETING. 

There is one office open from time to time to many veterinarians 
—in fact, to all who are members of any of the existing associations, 
and that is the office of secretary. It is a post of responsibility and 
of honor and one offering great possibilities of service to one’s 
fellow members; and yet it is not, as a rule, sought after, but 
rather difficulty is sometimes found in securing a man for the 
place. There are many reasons given for this reluctance to accept 
the office of secretdry, and in some cases want of time or pres- 
sure of other work may be the real reason; but often, we think, it 
is a feeling that much is required of the man who shall succeed in 
making his association’s meetings popular, well attended, and suc- 
cessful. We have all known secretaries whose arrangements were 
always in order, whose management was nothing short of an art, 
and whose society in consequence was increasing in numbers and 
in influence. 

It says much for the profession that with all our societies the 
right men are generally to be found, men willing to sacrifice time 
and to spare no trouble to help on their association. 

It is therefore in no spirit of criticism that we offer one or 
two suggestions for the benefit of these indispensable officials. 

Firstly, since the majority of members are practicing veterinary 
surgeons, the most interesting papers and subjects will be those of 
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a practical nature. The theoretical and scientific aspects of a sub- 
ject may be interesting enough in their own way, but they must 
have an application in every-day practice. Thus it is that dem- 
onstrations—bacteriological, surgical, clinical—are of the greatest 
interest and will always draw a large attendance. We suggest that 
every society have a practical demonstration, or series of demonstra- — 
tions, at least at one of its meetings during the year. To appreci- 
ate the value of these ‘“‘cliniques’’ one has only to turn to the 
American veterinary periodicals, in nearly all of which a report of 
the operations performed in the “clinique”? of some veterinary med- 
ical society is a prominent and not the least interesting feature. 
Several operations are usually performed by as many different sur- 
geons, and a general discussion of each operation, its advantages 
and uses, follows. Canine surgery affords plenty of scope and an 
ample number of subjects, whilst equine surgery is by no means a 
lost art among our members. 

Another feature we should like to see is a symposium on any 
one important disease or question. To take an example, if in- . 
stead of one member or visitor spending much labor and time in 
reading up a subject—say, pneumonia of the horse—and preparing 
a paper dealing at length with the disease, and then all the rest 
trying to find something to say or some deadly criticism to urge, 
how much more useful if every member, or at any rate, a good 
many of them, read a short—five minute—practical paper dealing 
with his own experiences with equine pneumonia? If this were 
done and mistakes were acknowledged and held up as warnings, 
whilst successful methods and helpful lines of treatment were freely 
described, very great benefit would result. Incidentally, such a 
meeting would provide an opportunity for that large number of 
men who, too diffident to write a long paper, have yet a fund of 
practical experience of the greatest value. Few would refuse to set 
down a few thoughts founded on their own practice, and the result 
would be, we verily believe, of service both to our clients and to 
our patients. 

Lastly, we would suggest a pathological meeting during the 
course of the year. Post-mortem specimens are always interesting 
if accompanied by a good history of the case and detailed descrip- 
tion of the lesions. We may own how much we learn from those 
mistakes which we discover in the knacker’s yard. But at an ordi- 
nary meeting, with a long business program, specimens are often 
presented with insufficient detail and with too short a time for their 
real appreciation. Many members may never see the specimen at 
all, or at least without an opportunity of real examination. How 
much more might be derived from specimens if one meeting were 
set aside as a museum evening, to which every member would have 
been invited to present some specimen and at which ample time 
would be given for the proper appreciation of each subject intro- 
duced. Few practitioners can go through twelve months without 
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coming across something worth showing their professional breth- 
ren, and the benefit of exhibiting a specimen is rarely one-sided, 
for the exhibitor usually learns something.—Veterinary News, Lon- 
don. 





Practically all American veterinary associations hold a clinic 
at their meetings, and the great Missouri Valley Association has 
for some years devoted one evening at each meeting to a sym- 
posium on some question of more than usual importance to the 
profession. Since the beginning of its organization the Missouri 
Valley Association has always held to practical topics for programs. 
The great number of members this association has and the large 
attendance at all its meetings are convincing proof of the wisdom 
and popularity of such programs. 

Notwithstanding the meetings of American associations, and par- 
ticularly of the Missouri Valley Association, are held more nearly 
in accordance with the views advanced in the foregoing article, there 
are many suggestions in it we can profitably adopt. 

We would particularly emphasize what is said of the importance 
of the secretary to every veterinary organization. In many of our 
associations he does more for the society than all the other mem- 
bers combined. It should not be so. It is not right that our sec- 
retaries should: be compelled to ask us more than once to assist 
on the program. Again, most associations are not liberal enough in 
their allowance to their secretaries. It seems an established cus- 
tom that the seeretary of most veterinary organizations shall re- 
ceive little more than his expenses for his services. It would pay 
well to allow the secretary his expenses in attending meetings of 
neighboring associations. He would be able to render better service 
to his own association from this experience. In the Missouri Valley 
Association there is a movement on foot to limit the traveling ex- 
pense allowed the secretary to fifty dollars per year. It should not 
prevail. It would be profitable for this association to pay its sec- 
retary’s expenses in attending, in addition to its own meetings, 
every state meeting within its territory—profitable in better meet- 
ings and profitable in dollars and cents, for at these state meet- 
ings the secretary of the Missouri Valley Association would secure 
many applicants for membership, the initiation fees of whom would 
more than pay his expenses. Its secretary’s presence at the state 
meetings, taking part in the program when requested, would very 
advantageously advertise the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association 
and redound to its credit in many ways. 





THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

The Class Book of the 1910 class of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania is far above the ordinary 
souvenir of its kind. The printer has done well his part; the 
binding, the paper, the cuts and the printing are each of unusual 
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excellence and reflect the good taste of the Editorial Staff. The 
matter while of interest chiefly to the students of this school, is 
well selected and dignified and includes a cut and biography of each 
member of the faculty; the fact that a number of these are national 
figures in veterinary medicine adds to the general interest of the 
book. 

The book contains a number of good laughs, among which are 
the following: 

AMPHETHFATRF—-A place to see noted surgeons, lots of assist- 
ants and an occasional gore-stained sponge. 

CLINIC—One hour and forty minutes of chinning, ten minutes’ 
preparation, nine minutes’ explanation, and one minute operation. 


JOY-RIDE—Autointoxication, 

PATIENT—One who bleeds that you may live. 

Dr. White.—‘When tubercle bacilli are inhaled, where do they 
first settle?” 

Chodos.—‘‘On the furniture, beds, etc.”’ 

Dr. Lodholz.—‘‘Why does the horse vomit but rarely?” 

Judge Brown.—‘‘Because he has no gall-bladder.”’ 

Dr. Harger.—‘‘Name the seven openings of the pharynx.” 

Gibbs.—‘‘Posterior nares, esophagus, trachea, two Fallopian 
tubes (howls mixed with applause.)”’ 


Parker (to Michell).—‘“‘I wonder what Dr. Lentz is going to 


talk about?”’ 
Mitchell.—‘‘About an hour.’’ 


Davis (during meat inspection quiz).—‘‘The carcasses of any 
animals showing lesions of tuberculosis should be killed.”’ 


The Editorial board consists of: H. Preston Hoskins, E. L. 
Loblein, J. H. Rosenberger, V. C. Moyer, T. J. Quinn, Benj. Gunner, 
M. J. Connelly and W. H. Ivens. 

Other members of the class are: M E. Zurkow, H. E. Winter, 
G. T. Smith, W. E. Roberts, W. G. Parker, T. F. O’Dea, Chas. New- 
ton, H. M. Murphy, A. J. Mitchell, G. M. Rollo, D. D. Mancill, M. E. 
Maddocks, J. F. McDonnough, J. G. Jackley, J. J. Griffith, A. D. 
Goldhaft, E. E. Gibbs, J. P. Gerety, F. E. Davis, F. G. Cuervo, B. P. 
Chodos, L. E. Baxter, H. W. Barnes, C. A. Arias, F. H. Chandler, 
J. H. Winstanley, J. D. Cecil. 





A CORRECTION. 


A typographical error last month caused us to speak of Chinosol 
as a ‘tablet form of bichloride.’’ The intention was to say it is put 
up in tablet form like bichloride of mercury is put up. Another 
typographical error in the same article caused us to say it is ‘“non- 
tonic’’ when it was intended to say ‘‘nontoxic’’. 
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MISSOURI VETERINARY MEETING POSTPONED. 

Take notice that the Missouri State Veterinary Association (not 
the Missouri Valley Association) meeting has been postponed till 
July 26-27. A good meeting is assured. 

The Kansas Veterinary Medical Association meets at Junction 
City, July 20-21. The Minnesota State Association at Lake City, 
July 12-13, and the Missouri Valley Association at Omaha, July 6-7. 

We have received a few responses to our request last month 
for information concerning the use of automobiles by veterinarians, 
but not nearly enough. Please let us hear from the auto users. 
We would like to begin this discussion—your discussion—next 
month. It is going to prove interesting—contribute your share. 


THE OMAHA MEETING. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, July 6 and 7, 1910. 

The committee on local arrangements are busily engaged assist- 
ing the officers of the association in perfecting plans for a great 
meeting. 

First day: Following the short business meeting and election 
of officers there will be presented an extended report by the various 
committees. Following the reports there will be a discussion of 
same. These committees are on Infectious Diseases, Therapeutics, 
Surgery and Food Inspection. The afternoon will be provided with 

‘a pathological exhibit. Fresh pathological specimens from cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep will be an interesting feature. The annual 
banquet will be held in the evening. 

Second day: The forenoon and afternoon will be occupied with 
the presentation of papers and the discussion of same. 

The association has nearly 500 members and almost 90 applica- 
tions for membership on file in the office of the secretary, to be 
acted upon at the coming meeting. 





B. F. Kaupp, Secretary. 





COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTITIONERS’ SUMMER 
COURSE, KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
1336 E. 15TH ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

In response to frequent requests from veterinary graduates that 
this college arrange a practitioners’ course, of short duration, and to 
be given to graduates only, the Kansas City eVterinary Col- 
lege has now arranger for such a course which will be given dur- 
ing mid-summer, beginning July 8th and ending August 10th. This 
time has been selected because the spring practice will be over in 
most sections, and there usually follows a slack period; also because 
the practitioner will be able to secure, during this time, the services 
of an assistant, or an experienced undergraduate to care for his 
practice while attending a special course, an arrangement not read- 
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ily made during the regular college session and further the Faculty 
t can give postgraduate classes their undivided attention at this time 
l which they could not do during the winter months. 

This course is designed to enable veterinarians to review surgical 
and visceral anatomy of the horse, ox and dog, and to become 
thoroughly familiar with the newer surgical operations; also to 
bring their studies in the various laboratory subjects up to the 
present advanced standard and thus increase their efficiency as 
practitioners. Food hygiene is daily becoming more and more im- 
portant in the public mind and this course is planned to aid veter- 
inarians, who desire a larger part in this newer field of scientific 
service, to become more fully prepared to meet the requirements 
for dairy and milk sanitary officers, and meat food inspectors. 

This course will include: 


Laboratory Anatomy, 30 hours, Dr. S. L. Stewart. 
Regional and visceral, of various domestic animals. A review 
of the structures, and their relations, involved in the various surgical 
operations. Subjects furnished. 


Operative Surgery, 20 hours, Dr. R. C. Moore. 
The technic of major operations and applications of modern 
antiseptics and anaesthesia, all actual work. Subjects furnished. 


Bacteriology, 20 hours, Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 

Laboratory technic of isolation and identification of the more 
common pathogenic organisms which can be readily conducted in 
the practitioner’s office; and demonstration of the preparation and 
application of autogenous bacterin, etc. 


Clinical Diagnosis, 15 hours, Dr. F. F. Brown. 
Discussion of and practical exercises in determining the value 
of clinical signs or symptoms, especial attention to be given to 
diseases of the circulatory and respiratory apparatus. 


Laboratory Diagnosis, 15 hours, Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 
Consists of practical work with the microscope in distinguishing 
the commoner bacteria, protozoa, blood abnormalities and _ histo- 
anatomic alterations, and includes test tube and plate culture tests, 
the use of precipitins and color tests, and the employment of in- 
oculation methods, as well as a discussion of the significance of 
gross anatomic lesions. 


Pharmacy, 18 hours, Dr. H. Jensen. 
Exercises in the preparation of some of the medicines which the 
practitioner can readily and easily prepare, often to his financial 
and time saving advantage. 


Milk Analysis, 10 hours, Prof. A. H. Douglas. 
Demonstration and exercises in the rapid, easy and certain 
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methods of determining adulterations and deficiencies of milk, 
butter and cheese. 


Milk Hygiene, 15 hours, Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 

A canvass of the newer knowledge concerning the essential 
things in the production of milk and milk products, and a dis- 
cussion of the part of the veterinarian should take in it, with 
exercises in scoring daries and milk distributing stations. 


Animal Parasites, 10 hours, Dr. S. Stewart. 
A short review of the important place which parasities hold as 
causes of disease, and laboratory methods applied in their diagnosis. 
Optional courses may later be arranged in Special Pathology, 


Opthalmology, Laboratory Physiology, Meat Inspection, Autopsies, 
Control of Contagious Diseases, and Diagnosis of Lameness. 

All necessary material for carrying on the various phases of 
laboratory work will be furnihed by the college. 

Should you be interested and desire any further information 
concerning this course the same will be cheerfully givenfl. Should 
you contemplate taking this course we will be pleased to hear from 
you at earliest convenience in order that ample arrangements may 
be made for necessary materials to supply all who may come. 





Keep a written record of your cases. This will transform your 
memories into experiences of great value. No one who has not 
tried it will believe how important this is and how much may be 
learned in this way. It is an education in itself to read over and 
compare carefully written notes of this kind. Too busy, are you? 
Such records are kept in most of the largest veterinary hospitals 
in this country and by many veterinarians without a hospital but 
with a large practice. Are you sure that indolence does not account 
to a greater extent for your lack of records than does the exigencies 
of practice? 





The many customers of the Sorby Vaccine Company will learn 
with pleasure that this house has added Polyvalent Bacterins to their 
already large line of biological products and that these bacterins 
are prepared at the Cutter laboratories, so justly famed for the ex- 
cellence of their equipment. 





THE WEEKLY REST OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
This has been decided on by the Veterinary Society of Aube, 
in France. This rest shall be after mid-day on Sunday. If for an 
urgent case or simply by the insistence of the client it is necessary 
to make a visit or do any work whatever, a double charge shall 
be made; that is to say, a night fee. This experiment is interesting, 
and deserves to be followed. (L’Echo Veterinaire.) 
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MISSOURI REQUIRES THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

On May 38rd, Missouri’s new state law requiring the tuberculin test 
for all dairy and breeding cattle shipped into the state became 
effective. 

Missouri is the thirty-fourth state to enact such a law, and 
makes a total of twenty states that have passed such legislation 
since the beginning of 1909. In all the years previous to 1909 only 
fourteen states had passed laws requiring the tuberculin test for 
dairy and breeding cattle shipped into them. In 1911, when most 
of the state legislatures will again be in session, we confidently ex- 
pect to see the majority of the states which have not laws requir- 
ing the tuberculin test of dairy and breeding cattle shipped into 
them, pass such laws. 

All of such legislation is of importance to the veterinary pro- 
fession, and it behooves us as a profession to give proper attention 
to the sentiment for this legislation, and to see that it is of a 
nature that it will be effective and will not place the testing under 
lay control. 

At the present the following states require tuberculin testing 
for the importation of dairy and breeding cattle: Alabama, Colo- 
rado (except for exhibition), Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana (except for exhibition), Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire (except for grazing), New Jersey, New 
Mexico (and again after three months), New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (except for exhi- 
bition), South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont (when 
deemed necessary), Virginia, Washington (except for exhibition), 
Wisconsin (except for exhibition), and Wyoming. 











B. A. I. VETERINARY INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION. 
of Chicago. 

The regular monthly meeting was held May 13, 1910, at 8 p. m., 
being called to order by the President, Dr. S. E. Bennett. The meet- 
ing was well attended and two new members were admitted to 
active membership. 

The chief events of interest for the evening were: (a) A talk by 
Dr. L. E. Day, Chief of the Pathological Laboratory, on recent work 
done in the laboratory on milk inspection; (b) the presentation of a 
paper by Dr. H. A. Smith on Pasturient Paresis. The paper sub- 
tantiated the theory that the disease in question is caused by a 
cerebral anemia, and recounted a case, among others in which Dr. 
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A. J. Dammon removed the cranial cap of a patient so affected and 
actually observed the resumption of circulation in the brain after 
he had inflated the udder. 
Meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 
H. A. SMITH, Sec.-Treas. 





SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING MISSOURI VALLEY VETERIN- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 

Omaha will be the Mecca during July for veterinarians living 
in the Missouri Valley and contiguous territory. Secretary Kaupp 
in writing of this meeting, says: 

“Tt is time that every veterinarian in the Middle West was plan- 
ning to attend the annual meeting of,the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association, which will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, July 6 and 7, 
1910. 

“The semi-annual meeting, held in Kansas City, Feb. 2 and 3, 
was the largest ever held by this association. If every member of 
the association does his part toward filling the program, the coming 
meeting will be as great if not greater. The meeting is only three 
weeks off. The officers of the association and local committee are 
busy making arrangements for its coming. 

“The part you can take in making this meeting a grand success 
is as follows: 1st, be present at all the sessions and take part in 
the discussions; 2nd, prepare a paper or report a case. I trust 
you will not overlook this part, thinking that ‘the other fellow’ 
will prepare one. 38rd, should you know any veterinarian who is 
not now a member, secure his application. Application for mem- 
bership blanks may be secured from the secretary.”’ 

The change of the date of meeting from June to July has proven 
a popular one and there is positive assurance that the coming meet- 
ing will be the biggest and best summer meeting ever held by this 
association, and that is saying a good deal, for of the many veter- 
inary associations in this country the M. V. V. A. stands closest to 
the hearts of the ‘‘rank and file’’ of the profesion. This associa- 
tion has ever prided itself upon the intense practicability of its pro- 
grams; on its reputation for more than repaying all who attend its 
meetings. How well it has succeeded is evidenced by the large 
membership it has and the great attendance at its annual and semi- 
annual meetings. In point of membership the M. V. V. A. stands 
second among veterinary organizations of the world. The semi- 
annual meeting at Kansas City last February was probably the oc- 
casion for the largest gathering of veterinarians ever assembled. 





German medical periodicals not long since contained an account 
of a number of experiments in which cases of rapidly growing 
round celled sarcomata in dcgs were completely checked in their 
further growth by application of charcoal. 
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Dr. Scott Wisner has located at North Platte, Nebraska. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp will be busily engaged during the summer, in- 
vestigating diseases of poultry in Colorado. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Colorado State Veterinary 
Medical Association was convened in Denver the 4th of June. 


Drs. Geo. H. Glover and B. F. Kaupp were engaged during 
the early part of June in tuberculin testing the cows of Leadville, 
Colo. 


Dr. H. E. Kingman has recently been busily engaged in tuber- 
culin testing dairy cows at Ft. Collins, Colo., during the month 
of May. 

Drs. Ira Watts, J. C. Pace and Rex Van Sickle, all of the class 
of 1910, Veterinary Department, Colorado Agricultural College, 
passed the recent Philippine examination. 





A subscriber wants a discussion started on the subject of bursatti 
or summer sores. A list of what will not cure this ailment would be too 
long for publication, but we will gladly give space ta outlines for suc- 
cessful treatment if readers will send them in. Have bacterius been 
tried here? 








Pure Milk and the Public Health 


A Manual of Milk and Dairy Inspection 


By Archibald Robinson Ward, B. S. A., D. V. M., 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Director of the State Hygienic 
Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
With two chapters by Myer Edward Jaffa, M. S., Professor of Nutrition 
and Director of the State Food and Drug Laboratory, University of Calli- 


240 PAGES — 17 ILLUSTRATIONS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Chapter I.—The Contamination of Milk. Chapter II.—Changes in Milk 
Caused by Bacteria. Chapter III.—Epidemic Diseases Caused by Milk. 
Chapter IV.—Bovine Tuberculosis and Other Cattle Diseases. Chapter V.— 
Municipal Sanitary Control of Milk. Chapter VI.—Pasteurization of Milk. 
Chapter VII.—Microscopic Tests of Milk. Chapter VIII.—Bacteriological 
Examination of Milk. Chapter IX.—Certified Milk. Chapter X.—The Anal- 
ysis of Milk. Chapter XI.—Adulteration of Milk. Figures in Text.—XVII. 


APPENDICES. 

“It is up-to-date, shows a wide acquaintance of the authors with the 
lMterature of the subject and discusses the mooted subjects of tuberculosis 
and pastuerization in a judicious way. Especially to be noted is the em- 
phasis laid upon the economic loss to the dairyman from the presence of 
tuberculosis cattle in his herd.’’—The Cleveland Medical Journal. 

“Dr. Ward's wide experience renders him especially capable to edit 
@ work of this character and he has accomplished the task in a most 
efficient manner. Such a work widely circulated will be of great value in 
improving general dairy conditions and in establishing uniformity of 
technique in the various laboratory tests. Its low price, $2.00 net, postpaid, 
places it within the reach of everyone.” 

FRANCIS H. SLACK, M. D. 
Director Boston Board of Health Laboratory. 


PRICE $2.00 NET, POSTAGE PAID 


TAYLOR & CARPENTER 


Veterinary Publishers Ithaca, New York 























Colorado Agricultural College 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO. 


q A three-year graded course of nine months 
Veterinary Department. ach. Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 


Science conferred on those coanaetion the course. 15 unit credits are 
required far entrance. Tuition free to residents of Colorado. @Large and 
varied clinic daily. Graduates eligible to membership in the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, to Army Veterinary Service and U. S. 
Civil Service Examinations. Forcatalogue and other information address, 


GEORGE H. GLOVER, M. S., D. V. M., Head of Department. 
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